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REVIEWS 

The- English Essay and Essayists. By Hugpi Walker, M. A., 
LL. D. London and Toronto, J. M. Dent & Sons ; New York, 
E. P. Diitton & Co., 1915. 

Professor Hugh Walker's The English Essay and Essayists is 
the pioneer attempt to present a complete survey of a literary type 
that has been most widely cultivated in England during the last 
three centuries. Within the twelve chapters ranging from " Antici- 
pations of the Essay " to " Some Essayists of Yesterday," Pro- 
fessor Walker considers the writings of all British essayists not 
now living whom he deems of any consequence. As was to be 
expected in a first edition of such a survey, a number of writers 
have been omitted who unquestionably should have received con- 
sideration.^ The inclusion, however, of a very considerable number 
of writings that cannot be classed as essays, if the term essay is to 
have any proper signification, indicates an inability to hold to some 
reasonably consistent definition of the genre. A rigid definition 
may be impracticable; but the writer who selects for study the 
essay as a t3'pe must, in his treatment at least, distinguish it amid 
all the varieties of miscellaneous prose. This Professor Walker 
has not done with any degree of consistency; apparently he feels 
free to treat as an essay any prose composition that interests him, 
provided that it is not a full and closely articulated treatise, 
whether or not custom has assigned to it the name of essay. 

The consequence of this attitude appears most strikingly in the 
chapter on " Miscellaneous Essayists of the Seventeenth Century," 
in which are considered the essays of Felltham, Cowley, Temple, 
and Halifax together with such incongruous writings as Sir 
Thomas Browne's Vulgar Errors, the Epistolae IIo-Elianae, Mil- 
ton's Areopagitica, and all Dryden's critical prose. To regard the 
Areopagitica and the various chapters of Vulgar Errors as essays is 
to ignore both form and writer's intent. Similarly, to consider the 
Epistolae Ho-Elianae as a collection of essavs is to confuse two dis- 

' A review in I'he Nation for July 22, 1915, notes a number of the more 
important omissions, a number which might be enlarged by alulost any 
serious student of the essay. 
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tinct genres and to misinterpret literary history.^ Dryden's exam- 
ple in the cultivation of a natural, easy style was of undoubted con- 
sequence in the development of English prose, inclusive of the 
essay, and warrants consideration of Dryden's writings. But if 
all his " discourses, apologies, defenses, prefaces, dedications, and 
postscripts " are to be regarded as essays, then the historian of the 
genre must take account of the unnumbered myriads of prefaces, 
introductions, dedications, and so forth that appeared before Dry- 
den's day and have appeared since. In consequence partly of this 
failure to distinguish the essay from other forms of prose, partly 
of a failure to trace accurately genetic relations, the whole Avork 
does not present an ordered account of the development of the 
essay as a distinct type or of the different varieties within the type. 

Apparently Professor Walker's own interest is very largely in 
the individual essayists. Occasionally he makes a careful analysis 
of style and of content, such as the analysis of Bacon's later essays 
and of the seventeenth-century character; occasionally he is chiefly 
concerned with the personality of the essayists, as in the case of 
Steele and Addison, of Goldsmith, and of Hazlitt; but most fre- 
quently he presents only a somewhat impressionistic appreciation 
of a writer or of his work. In the case of the Avriters whom he 
regards as the most significant or the most attractive, his comment 
or analysis is accompanied by extensive excerpts, which as a rule 
are happily illustrative of the best, though not always the most 
characteristic, work of the essayists.^ 

As in this volume Professor "Walker does not greatly concern 
himself with the methods and the results of research, he presents 
very little new material. He does, however, at times emphasize 
qualities that hitherto have not been brought into such high relief. 
He insists, for example, that Goldsmith Avas most remarkable as a 
powerful and original thinker and that Lamb's greatest quality 

^ On these letters and their relation to contemporary epistolography, see 
Georg Jiirgens, " Die Epistolae Ho-Elianae," in Marburger Studien eur 
englisohen Philologie, I, Marhurg, 1901. This study does not, however, 
attempt to treat fully the interest in letter-writing in England during the 
latter half of the seventeenth and the early part of the eighteenth century. 

'In order to illustrate Dr. Johnson's critical papers in the Rambler it 
is absurd, however, to quote a passage not from the Rambler but from the 
preface to Shakespeare. 
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was his wisdom, and he derives Hazlitt the essayist directly from 
Hazlitt the metaphysician and painter. 

The greatest weakness of the volume as a historical study is its 
far from satisfactory treatment of origins and literary relations. 
This weakness is especially apparent in the accounts of the essay 
at the most critical periods — those of the beginnings of the genre 
in England, of the development of the periodical essay, and of the 
transformation of the type in the early years of the nineteenth 
century. 

Chapter I credits Bacon with introducing the essay into Eng- 
land, "the name and the thing alike," through the publication of 
his ten brief Essayes in 1597. It also considers " anticipations of 
the essay " in England anterior to the work of Bacon, and attempts 
to trace the beginnings of the type along " the line which leads to 
the character-writing of the seventeenth century, the line of crit- 
icism, and the line of polemics." aSTot one of these lines led even 
in the direction of Bacon's essays, and oidy that leading to the 
writing of characters Avas of any consequence in the early history 
of the essay. And the Essayes of 1597 introduced not the thing but 
merely the name; they were essays only in the strictly Baconian 
sense of " dispersed meditations," and writings of the same charac- 
ter had been current in England previously. 

M. Pierre Villey has shown ' that the essay as it was cultivated 
by Montaigne was an outgrowth of the humanistic efforts to make 
accessible the knowledge and ideas of antiquity, particularly such 
as concerned moral ideas and questions of conduct. This interest 
produced a long line of collections of " sentences " or moral maxims, 
apothegms or " sentences " put into the mouths of historical per- 
sonages, and illustrative " examples " culled from the historians 
and the moralists. At first, material of these kinds was merely 
grouped for convenience under general headings; later, " sentences " 
and " examples " were united with comment and application in a 
form more nearly approaching literature. This latter type of com- 
position was called in France the lecon morale. When Montaigne 
began to write, he followed closely the established mode; the first 
of his ?Jssais differed in no essential from the legons morales. The 
personal, self-revelatory essays were a gradual evolution, resulting 

*Les sources et revolution des Essais de Montaigne. 2 vols. Hachette 
et Cie., Paris, 1908. See particularly vol. il, chap. i. 
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in part from Montaigne's situation and temperament, in part from 
his interest in Plutarch's Moralia. 

Bacon's Essay es of 1597° belonged to the general type of com- 
pilations of " sentences." " Like these compilations, they were 

° A large proportion of these Essayes may well have been written some 
time before they were published. In De Augmentis Scientiarum, Bk. vi, 
chap, iii (see also The Advancement of Learning, Bk. ii, section 18) Bacon 
inserts groups of " sentences" which he declares he had collected in his 
youth. " Sentences " of exactly the same kind very largely made up most 
of the essays of 1597, and a number of the " sentences" contained in De 
Augmentis are imbedded in the essays of 1612 and 1625. Indeed, more than 
one of the later essays is but little else than the amplification of the ideas 
expressed in these youthful "sentences." 

" On the subject of " sentences " in Europe generally and in France par- 
ticularly, see Villey as above, vol. ii, pp. 8 if. Evidence is abundant as to 
the popularity of the same kind of composition in England. The most 
cursory examination of the Hand Lists of English Printers 1501-1558 (4 
parts, Tlie Bibliographical Society, London, 1895-1913) and the Stationers' 
Register will show in the sixteenth century a very large number of printings 
of such works as the Distichs of Cato and the Adagia of Erasmus, the 
latter either complete or h\ selections, particularly in Taverner's English 
translation. The second volume of the Stationers' Register has the follow- 
ing entries of other similar compilations: Feb. 25, 1577 — the floioers of 
Epigrammes collectyd by Tymothie Kendall; April 26, 1578 — the Rudi- 
mentes of Reason gathered out of the preceptes of the worthie and learned 
philosopher peeiakdee by JHO>f phillips; Jan. 5, 1579 — Apophthegmatiim 
ex optimis utriusqve lingvw scriptoribns per Conradum Lycosthenem 
Rubeaquensem. collectorem loci communes denuo aucti et reeogniti: Cum 
Paraholis sive similitudinihiis olim ex gravissimis auctorihus Colleotis nunc 
vero per C Lycosthenem in locos communes digestis; June 7, 1580 — the 
nosegaie of morall philosophic. Translated by Thomas Crewe; Oct. 17, 
1580 — A booke of notes and common places lUth their expositions collected 
and gathered out of the looorkes of diverse singular ivriters and brought 
alphabetically into order by Johm Maebecke; Feb. 13, 1581 — A Brief 
Collection of all the Notable and Materiall thinges Conteyned in the his- 
tory e of GuicciAEDiN, being verie necessarie for parliament Councell, 
Treatises and Negociacons; Jan. 15, 1582 — IjC Jardin de vertu et bonnes 
meurs par J. B. gent; Nov. 28, 158.3 — the toelspringe of v:yttie and philo- 
sophical Sentences; Nov. 15, 1589 — Justi Lipsi politicorum Libri Sex; 
May 29, 1590 — Justi Lipsij Centuria secunda; July 10, 1590 — The sixe 
boolces of Politiques tcrytten by JrsTUS Lipsius, to be prynted in Englishe 
accordinge to the French Copye; Dec. 6, 1591 — parte prima Delle brevi 
Dimonstrationi et precetti vtilissimi De Diversi propositi morali politici 
et Iconomici Da Peteuccio Ubaxdini; Nov. 18, 1594 — Hugonis Platti 
Mamiale sententias aliquot divinas et morales Qomplectens partim e sacris 
patribus partim e patriarcha philosophi, etc. 
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merely juxtaposed maxims or aphorisms collected under general 
headings, without organized composition, concrete illustration, or 
the slightest personal element. They differed from most of the 
collections in vogue chiefly in that they did not purport to he 
drawn from the writings of the ancients, and that they were con- 
cerned not so much with general moral subjects as with matters of 
practical policy. Accordingly, the Essayes of 1597 constituted no 
literary genre new to England, and neither their "general con- 
ception " nor their " form " was taken from Montaigne ; to Mon- 
taigne they were indebted merely for the name. 

The treatment of Bacon's later essays is also unsatisfactory in 
several respects. It presents no definite information as to the 
greatly increased number of essays in the editions of 1613 and 
1625. It implies that the essays of 1612 as a body, like those of 
1625, were more ordered, more fully developed, more adorned, 
whereas a number of the essays first published in 1612 differed in 
no essential particular from those of 1597, and even certain essays 
that first appeared in 1625 differed from those of 1597 chiefly in 
being more coherent. And it ascribes such changes as appeared in 
the form of the later essays solely to Bacon's individually changed 
conception of the character of the essay, a change resulting from 
the popularity of his earlier writings and his sense of responsi- 
bility for " having naturalized in England a new species of litera- 
ture." In The Advancement of Learning (1605) and De Augmentis 
Scientiarum (1623),'' Bacon makes it clear that he was familiar 
with both the more amplified method of composition and the 
aphoristic method, and that as late as 1623 he had fully as much 
regard for the latter method as for the former. But it is par- 
ticularly in the essays of 1625 that Bacon's work comes more 
closely to resemble Montaigne's; it is in these later essays if any- 
where that Montaigne's influence is apparent.^ Some part, too, 

' See Advancement of Learning, Bk. ii, section xvii, and De Augmentis, 
Bk. VI, chap. ii. 

' My colleague, Professor Crane, has in preparation a paper on the 
development of Bacon as essayist, and it has been through him that my 
attention has been called to some of the particulars noted above. Thus 
far the one really notable study of the sources and the literary influences 
upon Bacon's essays and the changes apparent in the style of the essays 
themselves is M. Pierre Villey's " Montaigne a-t-il eu quelque influence sur 
Frangois Bacon?" in the Revue de la Renaissance, xii (1911), 121-158 
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in the naturalization of the essay in England must be allowed to 
Florio's translation of Montaigne, of which the first printing ap- 
peared in 1603, and to the Essays of Sir William Cornwallis, very 
popular in their day, which first appeared in 1600 and 1601 and 
acknowledged their great indebtedness to those of Montaigne." 

In the account of the Queen Anne essayists, Professor Walker 
very properly emphasizes the importance of Steele. Indeed, he 
declares that the periodical essay was born of Steele's brain, and 
he apparently regards Steele's Irish blood as the most important 
single influence upon the character of the type. Some of the more 
important literary influences he notes — the Mercure Scandale, the 
Athenian Gazette-, Cowley's Essays, the Epistolae Ho-Elianae; 
others equally significant, however, he leaves entirely out of account. 
For example, though in an earlier chapter he had presented an 
admirable account of the seventeenth-century character-writings, he 
nowhere hints at the very considerable influence of this form of 
composition upon the Tatler and the S'pectator and their succes- 
sors. i" Nor does he mention La Bruyere's Caracteres, despite the 
fact that Steele himself in the ninth number of the Tatler followed 
a declaration of intention to imitate La Bruyere by a character in 
his manner. In both the Tatler and the Spectator a very large 
proportion of the papers that treat social relations are patterned 
directly upon the work of La Bruyere, the imitation extending to 
the preference of Greek and Latin above English names for the 

185-203, and xm (1912), 21-46, 61-82. The single unfavorable criticism 
to be passed upon this study is that it assumes a too consistent direction 
of change in the character of Bacon's essays in the different editions. 

' Professor Walker's whole treatment of the Influence of Montaigne upon 
the essay in England is most inadequate. Not only does he fail to note 
the three reprintings of Florio's translation between 1603 and 1632, and 
the same number of printings of Cotton's translation between 1685 and 
1700, but he merely alludes indirectly to the influence of Montaigne upon 
Cowley, he does not in any way connect Montaigne with Sir William 
Temple, and he wholly ignores the very vital influence of Montaigne upon 
the greater essayists of the early nineteenth century. 

"Sec E. C. Baldwin, "The Relation of the Seventeenth Century Char- 
acter to the Periodical Essay," in Publications of the Modern Language 
Association, xix (N. S. xii), 75-114. The indebtedness of the periodical 
essayists to the character-writers is considerably greater than Professor 
Baldwin makes to appear, as his article is concerned with an attempt to 
connect the character and the realistic novel fully as much as to show 
the relationship of the character and the periodical essay. 
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illustrative characters." Moreover this account leaves entireh' out 
of consideration numerous other influences that had no small share 
in determining both the manner and the matter of the periodical 
essay. Such, for example, are the mode of publication, the necessity 
of adapting the character of the essay to a circle of readers very 
different in their wide variety of tastes from the much smaller 
group of essay readers in the preceding century, the coffee-house 
club life, of which both the Tatter and the Spectator professed to 
be the peculiar organs, and the vigorous reaction against social 
license, which affected the character of the papers in the Tatler 
and the Spectator fully as much as it was strengthened by these 
writings.^^ Finally, though Professor Walker treats the periodical 
essay as a distinct species, he has not attempted to make clear its 
distinctive characteristics; except in scattered implications he pre- 
sents very little information concerning either the subjects of the 
essays or the form and manner of presentation. Indeed, the great 
weakness of the section is the absence of definite information of 
all kinds. 

This lack of analysis, this failure to make clc-ar even to himself 
the peculiar characteristics — apart from publication as separate 
numbers of periodicals — that mark the essays of the Tatter and 
Spectator type handicaps Professor Walker greatly in his account 
of the development of a different type of essay in the early years of 
the nineteenth century. It is probably responsible, at least in part, 
for a failure to observe the remarkable persistence of the earlier 
type. The merely incidental statement that Drake, whose researches 
extended only to 1809, noted fifty or more papers after the Observer 
(1785-1790) does not bring out the strength of the Spectatorean 
tradition. Essays directly in the manner of Addison or Johnson 
or Goldsmith, with all the machinery of their eighteenth-century 
models, continued to appear in considerable numbers until about 
the twenties, when the more individual, less socialized, less artifi- 

" Professor E. C. Baldwin's " La Bruyfere's Influence upon Addison " in 
Publications of the Modern Language Association, xix (N. S. xii), 479-495, 
considers only the possible influence of La Bruygrc upon the style of 
Addison and upon the individualized portraits of the members of the 
Spectator Club. 

" On the last two points Harold Routh has written admirably in the 
chapter on Steele and Addison in the Cambridge History of English Litera- 
ture, vol. IX, chap. ii. 
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cial writings of Lamb and Hunt and Hazlitt displaced them in 
favor. Nor was this eighteenth-century tradition carried on solely 
by amateurs and the lesser drudges. Professor Walker calls atten- 
tion to some of the evidences of Leigh Hunt's relationship to the 
Queen Anne essayists — ^his kinship to them in spirit, his Bound 
Table established in imitation of the Taller, and, by implication, 
his occasional similarity of subject. He might have noted further 
that Hunt's earliest essays were a confessed imitation of those in 
the Connoisseur (1754-1756), that such publications of his as the 
Indicator and the Companion were essentially modernized Spec- 
tators, and that his characters derive directly from the creations 
of Addison and Steele and from the seventeenth-century characters. 
The influence of the character -writers and of the eighteenth-century 
essayists upon Lamb, obvious as it is. Professor "Walker has not 
noted at all. Lamb's first essay, " The Londoner," is patently 
reminiscent of the Spectator, as are a number of his papers in the 
Reflector (1811-1812) ; for example, "Hospita on Immoderate In- 
dulgence," " Hissing at the Theatres," and " A Bachelor's Com- 
plaint of the Behavior of Married People." The influence of the 
eighteenth century extends even to the Elia essays, the similarity 
to Steele, for example, being manifest in " The Wedding," and 
Lamb himself condemning the " Vision of Horns " as " resembling 
the most labored papers in the Spectator." Very close imitations 
of the characters appeared in " The Good Clerk " published in the 
Reflector and in the first section of " Poor Eelations " in the Last 
Essays of Elia. 

Professor Walker ascribes the decay of the eighteenth-century 
essay to the diversion of intellects of the first order from this kind 
of writing to other forms of expression — the novel and a new type 
of essay. Whether the rise of the novel brought about the decline 
of the essay is at least problematic, as in the eighteenth century 
Fielding and Goldsmith were as distinguished in both kinds of 
writing as were Thackeray and Stevenson in the nineteenth. Nor 
is it quite reasonable to ascribe the decay of the periodical essay 
to the rise of a different type, for the former had been moribund 
for decades before the appearance of the latter. Moreover, some of 
the writers — such as Lamb — most influential in the establishment 
of the newer type had cultivated the older. The decay of the 
periodical essay was due to its being so fixed and conventionalized 
a literary genre that it offered only the narrowest opportunity for 
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originality and the expression of individuality. The essays of the 
Tatter and Spectator had largely exhausted the possibilities of the 
form both in matter and in manner of presentation; accordingly 
until the type was radically changed, except for such slight modifi- 
cations in diction, emphasis, or point of view as those introduced 
by Johnson and Goldsmith, nothing remained but direct imitation. 
It was this condition that repelled genius and produced the decay 
of the periodical essay. 

Apparently Professor Walker considers the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine in some way responsible for the transformation of the essay, 
though he does not make clear just how it effected the change. As 
a matter of fact, the Oentleman's and magazines patterned after 
it, such as the European, tended much more to preserve the old 
than to encourage the new; and it was in newspapers and in these 
magazines that the eighteenth-century variety of essay survived 
longest. The transformation of the essay is to be attributed very 
largely to a new kind of magazine — such as Blackwood's, the Lon- 
don, and the revivified New Monthly — which differed from the 
Gentleman's as much in composition as in vigor. 

In certain other considerable particulars the treatment of the 
early nineteenth-century essayists, especially Hazlitt, is confusing 
or defective. Simply because Hazlitt collaborated with Leigh Hunt 
in the Round Table, he is treated with Hunt as illustrating the 
transition from the manner of the eighteenth century, though Pro- 
fessor Walker enters a disclaimer against considering them of the 
same " school." ^' Moreover despite the facts that Hazlitt did not 
attain his characteristic manner until after the establishment of 
the modern magazine and that his most productive period was con- 
temporaneous with that of Lamb, he is disposed of in Chapter vii, 
before the new reviews are mentioned in Chapter viii and the new 
magazines in Chapter ix. Further, though neither Hazlitt nor 
Hunt began to write until after the opening of the nineteenth 
century, the survey of the work of both is followed by accounts of 
Paine and of Godwin, both of them eighteenth-century essayists, 
and the former dead years before Hazlitt had written a single essay. 

" Lamb might properly have been treated with Hunt as a transitional 
essayist, and the mechanical connection between the two through Lamb's 
connection with the Reflector and his contributions to the Indicator is as 
close as that between Hazlitt and Hunt. 
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The result is a wholly distorted perspective of Hazlitt, who, of all 
the group that set the pattern of the new essay, was the most 
modern, owed least to the older models, and had the greatest influ- 
ence upon later writers. Finally, any presentation of Hazlitt as 
essayist that leaves wholly out of account his relationship to Mon- 
taigne and to Eousseau is at least inadequate. 

It must be apparent that to the student of literary histor}- who 
wishes accurate information upon the development of the essay as 
a type, Professor Walker's work can be of little service. But the 
reader who is concerned only with the single essayists and is little 
interested in origins and relations will find the volume very attrac- 
tive. The appreciations of the individual essayists are evidently 
derived from Professor Walker's own interested though not always 
analytical reading of the essays themselves, and they have, accord- 
ingly, the merit of freshness and originality. The style is delight- 
fully readable, and there is throughout a pleasing absence of any ex 
cathedra manner. The reader of essays will find in the volume 
much to revive the charm of what he has enjoyed, and he will be 
tempted to follow Professor Walker's example and browse widely 
in one of the most interesting fields of English literature. 

W. F. Beyan. 
Northwestern University. 



Mixed Preterites in German. By 0. P. Eeii^, Pli D., Assistant 
Professor in the University of North Carolina. Baltimore, 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1915. [Hesperia: Schriften zur 
germanischen Philologie, no. 5.] 

The lengthened forms of the strong preterites in German like 
salie, schufe for soli, scliuf, though familiar to every reader of older 
German literature, have until recently received scant attention 
from the grammarians, and only off-hand explanations of their 
origin, based on insufficient evidence, have been given. Professor 
Eein, in a recent volume of Collitz' valuable series Hesperia, pre- 
sents the results of a scholarly and practically exhaustive study of 
these forms, and tries to account for their origin so far as the evi- 
dence will permit. 

Leaving out of account the form antfunda of Heliand 2017, 



